'THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC

described at the outset of his political life as a Balzacian adventurer, then
as a venturesome cabinet minister, a historian in the tradition of Caesar,
'who had dreamed of making history and had made it's he had just,
despite his advanced years, dashed all over Europe to plead his country's
cause. He seemed at once a patriot and the embodiment of common
sense. This great bourgeois had become the 'idol of the average bour-
geois'.1 Multiple candidatures still being allowed, he had, in February
1871, been elected by twenty-six departments, and of this he was legiti-
mately proud, 'France would not understand*, he said, *were I not at
this juncture to be its first man.' And he was. France was to have reason
to congratulate herself on her choice. The task he undertook was vast
and thankless; Thiers, his intelligence in full flower, knew himself able
to succeed in this political feat, and he certainly took it for granted that
his part would not be temporary. To the monarchist he said: 'The
monarchy is something to think about two years hence*; to the repub-
licans he secretly promised the republic; at the bottom of his heart, he
was all for Adolphe Thiers. Admirably familiar with France's past, he
deplored her having abandoned the 'healthful routine' which constitutes
a people's very bone structure, but he also knew that history cannot run
in reverse and he thought the Republic would be *the regime which
would least divide us*, especially if he were to be its president. 'I am*,
he remarked one day, *a monarchist who practises the Republic.'

The peace negotiations were painful; Thiers and Jules Favre braved
Bismarck, who insisted upon an indemnity of six billion francs, the
occupation of a portion of France until that sum should be paid, and
the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. Thiers succeeded in having the
amount reduced by one bilHon and saved Belfort, but on his way home
he wept. He loved his country and knew that France would not resign
herself to the loss of two of her most French provinces, and that these
spoils would be the cause of wars to come. When, at Bordeaux, the
deputies from Alsace and Lorraine made their dignified protests and
announced: "We proclaim, inviolable for ever the right of Alsatians and
Lorrainers to remain members of the French nation. And we swear, as
much for ourselves as for our constituents, our children, and their descen-
dants, to lay claim to it for ever and by every means, in the very face of
all usurpers', when Hugo, Edgar Quinet and Clemenceau gave this
protest their support, Thiers knew that the right was on their side. But
might was in the saddle, and Thiers said to the Assembly: 'Have the
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